











Modern, up-to-date geographies 





GEOGRAPHIES 
REVISED 


These highly successful books are now revised in the light of the many 
economic and political changes which have taken place throughout the 
world during the past few years. Text, maps, pictures, and exercises 
are of the same high standard that have made Atwood-Thomas geog- 
raphies popular in more than 24,500 places. 











HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS, REVISED $1.00 
THE AMERICAS, REVISED $1.40 
NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, REVISED $1.56 


Workbooks and teachers’ keys and manuals are available. Prices are | 
subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY | 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


























Anno UNCING... 


the completion of 
A NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


GUIDANCE IN READING 


GRACE STORM 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Other new and already widely used Elementary Books 


CHILD LIFE ARITHMETICS 


Woopy-BREED-OVERMAN 


MY WORD BOOK 


BREED & SEALE 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit while 
attending the K. E. A. meeting. 
BOOTHS 1 and 2 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


HARRY RANKLEY 
Ky. Rep. 
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HeWEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 








ele? WORLD begins this month 
... the “World of Tomorrow” at the 
New York World’s Fair! But you'll feel 
right at home in these strange, fantastic 


surroundings . . . for the best way to see 
the Fair is already familiar to you... 
Greyhound! By Super-Coach to New York 
for the Fair . . . by Exposition bus through 
the Fair .. . and, of course, always at the 
lowest fare! Plan now to visit the Fair 
this summer . . . plan to save your spending 
money going by Greyhound! 


aA. NS ’ 
Greyhound _ ee 1 ee Se See Two Fairs on One Fare! § Q* 


Exposition Buses Sea Don’t miss half the excite- 
Through the Fair Yai Ss Peete ment ... see both Fairs this 
. summer. Greyhound offers 

you streamlined transportation to New 

3 York, to San Francisco and back home, 

Greyhound Super-Coaches a. crossing the continent by two different 

To New York City ‘ aig routes, at the all-time-low fare of $69.95. 


PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT THE FAIRS! 


Mail this coupon today to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. 
Limestone, Lexington, Ky., for complete information about 
routes, schedules and low fares and for a colorful descriptive 
folder, “To and Through the New York, World's Fair’ (J, or 


“Golden Gate International Exposition’’ 0. (Check the one 
you went ) 
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Do your elementary grade pupils om your high school pupils 
have trouble in making meaning out have trouble in knowing how to 
of what they read ? study ? 


Hahn 
——@ CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS 


Still the only reading program that makes the pupils demand 
meaning. Free upon request for personal or teacher group 
study. Paul McKee’s brochure on Reading Readiness. 


Wade, Blossom, Eaton 


EXPRESSING YOURSELF e—— 


The only high school grammar and composition that 
also trains in good study habits and specific reading skills, 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


H. M. HEBDEN THOMAS O. WILLIAMS 
Ky. 4-39 Alexandria, Kentucky 
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We Extend You a Sincere and Hearty 


WELCOME 


Pay us a visit at our booth at Columbia Hall, and at our 
display room, at 311 West Main Street. 


We'll be glad to see you. . .and we have lots of interest- 
ing new material and up-to-date equipment to show you. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-313 WEST MAIN ST. _ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


K. E. A. Service 


a THE PRESENT FISCAL YEAR 


started the Board of Directors and the 
Planning Board had outlined a very 
definite program. One of the objectives 
was the building of a great convention 
program for the annual convention. One 
of the great services which the K. E. A. 
renders to the teachers is this annual 
state-wide meeting which brings thou- 
sands of teachers from all over the state 
into social contact with each other and 
into professional contact with the leading 
thinkers of the country on matters of 
educational thought and policy. This 
objective has been accomplished and will 
be made manifest in the program which 
is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


Another objective in the program for 
the year was to achieve a scientific study 
of the fundamental fiscal facts which 
underline the ability of the state to sup- 
port a system of public education and to 
determine possible ways of providing an 
adequate program of schools for those 
districts which do not have sufficient local 
wealth to maintain such an adequate 
foundation program. This study has 
been practically completed by the very 
efficient Bureau of School Service of Ken- 
tucky State University. 


An interpretation of the findings of the 
research group has been made to the 
administrative group of each of the 
eleven K. E. A. districts. The administra- 
tors in turn have rendered great service 


through suggestion and co-operation. 
The State Department has granted every 
possible aid and has given invaluable 
help in the entire enterprise. 


The next step will be to chrystallize the 
findings into a definite legislative pro- 
gtam which will have the consideration 
and approval of the Delegate Assembly 
of the K. E. A. Following this step will 
come an interpretation program which 
will carry to the people the needs of the 
schools and the means whereby they may 
be met. 


Another part of the year’s agenda is the 
development of plans for implementing 
the Teacher Retirement Law. This will 
require amendment and an appropriation 
to put it into effect. Every possible effort 
will be made to accomplish this legis- 
lation. 


A third part of the K. E. A. program 
was vigorous prosecution of the plans for 
Federal aid to public education. To this 
end, the school officials, Association of- 
ficers, teachers, and laymen have given 
much assistance. The status of this part 
of the year’s undertakings is discussed 
under the caption “Federal Aid,” else- 
where in this issue. 


The fourth objective for the year was 
to provide an excellent Journal for the 
teachers. Every effort has been made to 
make this an outstanding service. We 
believe that we have had some measure 
of success. 


Another undertaking was the study and 
revision of our Code of Ethics. An excel- 
lent committee has had the co-operation 
of the teachers and _ superintendents 


throughout the state and has prepared a 
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report which will be in keeping with the 
progressive spirit of our profession. 
Thus the K. E. A. moves toward its 
goals. Thus we develop unity, not merely 
by talking about it, but by developing a 
consciousness of the size of our task. 


Our Cover 


a THE SWEETEST SONGSTERS 
of America is the cardinal. Its song, like 
the music of the nightingale, has found 
its way into the hearts of all Kentuckians. 
Its brilliant plumage has captured the 
fancy of all lovers of bird life. Kentucky 
poets and novelists have enshrined its 
loveliness amidst the imperishable beau- 
ties of literature. The KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL offers this little touch 
of color and charm lifted in imagination 
from Kentucky's haunting wildwood. 


Federal Aid 


i PROPOSED LEGISLATION for 
Federal Aid for public education has been 
submitted to the Congress in the form of 
two bills which practically are identica! 
with the exception of the following pro- 
viso which appears in section 54 of H. R. 
3517 and does not appear in S. 1305: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prohibit any State legislature, 
if it so desires and under such conditions as it 
may determine consistently with the constitu- 


tion of such State, or the local school jurisdic- 
tions of any State under such conditions as the 
State legislature may determine, from making 
available to children legally in attendance at 
non-public schools any services of health, wel- 
fare, books, reading materials, or transporta- 
tion of pupils that may be made available 
through expenditure of Federal funds for chil- 
dren in attendance at public schools. 


The bills have been referred to the 
respective committees on education. The 
senate committee held hearings March 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th following which a 
favorable note was given and the bill is 
now in the calendar. 


The House Bill (H. R. 3517) has not 
had its committee hearing. It is being 
earnestly urged that laymen and school 
people use their influence to secure favor- 
able action on S. 1305, a summary of 
which appears below. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE PROPOSED FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1939 


A bill (S. 1305) to promote the general 
welfare through appropriation of funds to as- 
sist the States and Territories in providing more 
effective programs of public education. 


The primary purpose of the bill, as stated 
in section 1, is “to assist in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities, among and within the 
States, insofar as the grants in aid to the States 
herein authorized will permit, without Federal 
control over educational policies of States and 
localities. The provisions of this act shall, 
therefore, be so construed as to maintain 
local and State initiative and responsibility in 
the conduct of education and to reserve ex- 
plicitly to the States and their local subdivisions 
the administration of schools, including insti- 
tutions for the preparation of teachers, the 
control over the processes of education, the 
control and determination of curricula of the 
schools, the methods of instruction to be em- 
ployed in them, the selection of personnel em- 
ployed by the State and its agencies and 
local school jurisdictions, and insofar as con- 
sistent with the purposes for which funds are 
made available under this act the determination 
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DR. ZENOS E. SCOTT, Superintendent of 
Schools, Louisville, speaker on the general 
program. 


of the best uses of the funds appropriated 
under this act.” 


Appropriations are authorized by the bill 
for a period of six years, beginning in the 
next fiscal year and continuing through the 
fiscal year 1945. The appropriations author- 
ized by the various titles and parts of the bill 
are as follows: 


Title I, part 1. General Federal aid 


Authorizes grants to the States beginning at 
$40,000,000 and increasing to $140,000,000 
per year, ending in 1945, for the current 
operating and maintenance expenses of public 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Amounts appropriated are to be apportion- 
ed among the States by the Commissioner of 
Education in accordance with indexes of finan- 
cial need. Procedure for computing an index 
of financial: need for each State is specified in 
the bill,- using statistics of educational load 
based on the number of children of school age 
in each State and an index of the financial 


ability of each State with respect to the support 
of public education, such index of financial 
ability to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and certified to the Commissioner 
of Education. No discretion over apportion. 
ment is vested in the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner of Education is required 
to report annually on the extent to which each 
State has accomplished the equalization of 
educational opportunity in comparison with 
previous years. 


Title I, part 2. Improved 
teacher preparation 


Authorizes grants to the States beginning at 
$2,000,000 and increasing to $6,000,000 per 
year, ending in 1945, for the current operating 
and maintenance expenses of public institu- 
tions preparing teachers and other educational 
personnel. 

Grants under this part are apportioned 
among the States proportionately to those under 
part 1. 


Title I, part 3. Construction 
of school buildings 


Authorizes grants to the States beginning at 
$20,000,000 and continuing at $30,000,000 
per year through the fiscal year 1945 for the 
construction, improvement, and equipment of 
public-school buildings, primarily in connec- 
tion with reorganization of administrative units 
and attendance areas. Grants under this part 
are apportioned among the States proportion- 
ately to those under part 1 and may be used 
for up to 50 per cent of the cost of school- 
building projects, except projects in school dis- 
tricts entirely without public-owned school 
buildings in 1938, in which districts up to 90 
per cent may be paid from the Federal grants. 

State educational authorities are required to 
review plans for building projects and certify 
approved projects to the Commissioner of 
Education, who in turn certifies projects for 
payment by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Title I, part 4. Administration of 
State departments of education 


Authorizes grants to the States beginning at 
$1,000,000 and increasing to $2,000,000 per 
year, ending in 1945, for the salaries of em- 
ployees and other current operating and main- 
tenance expenses of State departments of 
education. 
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From the amounts appropriated, $5,000 is 
apportioned annually to each State and the 
remainder is apportioned among the States 
proportionately to the grants under part 1. 

Reports are required concerning the duties, 
manner of selection, qualifications, tenure, and 
experience of employees of the State depart- 
ment of education. 

Disapproval of any appointment in any 
State department of education by any Federal 
official is specifically forbidden. 


Title I, part 5. Provisions 
applicable generally 


In order to qualify for payment of funds 
under any part, States are required through 
their legislatures to accept the provisions relat- 
ing to such funds, to provide be their custody 
and disbursement, and to provide for auditing 
and reports. In States maintaining separate 
schools for separate races, a just and equitable 
apportionment of the Federal grants is re- 
quired. States accepting the grants for school 
buildings are required to provide for the pay- 
ment of prevailing wage rates on the building 
projects. States accepting the grants for State 
department administration are required to pro- 
vide by law a system for the appointment and 
tenure of personnel upon the basis of merit 
and efficiency. 


States accepting the general aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are required to 
provide a plan, either through their legislatures 
or through their educational authorities if the 
legislatures so direct, of apportioning the funds 
among local school jurisdictions in such man- 
ner as to assist effectively in equalizing educa- 
= opportunity in public schools within the 

tate. ; 


States accepting Federal aid for public 
schools, teacher preparation, and State depart- 
ments of education, are eligible to receive such 
aid only if they maintain State appropriations 
for the same purposes at not less than the 
amounts provided in 1938. 


Provision is made for payments to the States 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on certificate 
by the Commissioner of Education. The Com- 
missioner is required to audit expenditure of 
the funds and is authorized to withhold funds 
in case of illegal — Payment of 
funds may be suspended for specified reasons 
after notice and hearing. 


DR. EDWIN A. LEE, Columbia University, 
New York, speaker on the general program. 


Title II. Grants to States 
for adult education 


Authorizes grants to the States beginning at 
$5,000,000 and increasing to $15,000,000 per 
year, ending in 1945, for current operating 
expenses of public adult educational services, 
including the teaching of illiterates, citizenship 
classes for aliens, workers’ education, facilities 
for self-education, and other adult educational 
services. The grants are apportioned among 
the States in proportion to their respective 
populations 20 years of age and older. 


State acceptance provisions and provisions 
for payment and auditing are similar to those 
of title I. 


The grants are to be administered in each 
State by its designated State adult educational 
authority, which may be the chief State school 
officer or any appropriate existing board pro- 
vided for by State law. The State adult educa- 
tional authority is required to consult with a 
council representative of each major type of 
aduit educational activity or service in the 
State, rural and urban. 
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DR. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Yale 
University, New Haven, speaker on the 
general program. 


Title III. Grants to States for 
rural library service 


Authorizes grants to the States beginning at 
$2,000,000 and increasing to $6,000,000 per 
year, ending in 1945, for the current operating 
and maintenance expenses of public-library 
services primarily for rural inhabitants of the 
various States. The grants are apportioned 
among the States in proportion to their respec- 
tive numbers of rural inhabitants. 


State acceptance provisions and provisions 
for payment and auditing are similar to those 
of title I. 


The grants are to be administered in each 
State by its designated State library adminis- 
trative agency, which may be the State library 
board, a State library, a State department of 
education, including a library division, or 
similar agency. The State library administra- 
tive agency is required to prepare and file with 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
a plan for apportioning or disbursing the funds 


in such manner as will effectively lessen in- . 


equalities of opportunity for library service. 


Title IV. Grants for co-operative 
educational research and demonstrations, 
and for administration 


Authorizes the appropriation for the pur- 
poses of the title of 3 per cent of the amounts 
authorized under titles I, II, III, and V, equiv- 
alent to an authorization beginning at $2,190, 
000 and increasing to $6,060,000 the sixth and 
last year. 

Sixty per cent of the amounts appropriated 
under the title would be available for expendi- 
ture for co-operative educational surveys, te- 
search, and demonstrations under the direction 
of State departments of education, colleges, and 
universities, and other non-profit institutions 
and agencies. Not less than 30 per cent of the 
amount appropriated under the title must be 
expended under the direction of State depart- 
ments of education, and not less than $5,000 
must be allocated for expenditure each year in 
each State. The extent of matching by State, 
local, and private funds is to be determined by 
joint agreement. 

Forty per cent of the amounts appropriated 
under the title would be available for direct 
expenditure by the Commissioner of Education 
for assistance in co-operative undertakings, for 
research, survey, planning, and demonstration 
activities, for advisory services, for services 
necessary to the administration of the act, and 
for compiling, preparing, and publishing re- 
ports required by the act. 


Title V. Education of children 
residing on Federal reservations and 
at foreign stations 


This title would make provision for the 
education of the only children in the United 
States not now entitled by law to public-school 
facilities, namely, certain children residing on 
Federal reservations and at foreign stations. 

The policy of the United States is declared 
to be to make such provision as may be neces- 
sary for the education of such children, the 
education to be comparable to the education 
provided in public schools and to be provided 
through use by co-operative agreement of exist- 
ing public-school facilities, so far as feasible. 
Appropriations necessary for the purpose, not 
to exceed $3,000,000 per year, are authorized. 

Appropriations are to be administered by 
the Commissioner of Education, who is given 
authority to enter into agreements and make 
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allotments. He is required to consult with an 
advisory committee made up of representatives 
designated by the several departments and 
agencies in which need exists for educational 
services for children living on reservations. 


The amounts appropriated under the title 
would not be available for the children of 
Indians, who are now provided for, or for 
expenditure in the Panama Canal Zone, which 
now has a system of schools supported by 
Federal appropriations. 


Title VI. General and 
miscellaneous provisions 


Provides in general that the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and Guam 
shall receive the benefits of the act in the 
same manner as the States. Makes special 
exceptions and provisions with respect to such 
areas where necessary. 


Defines a “minority racial group” as any 
racial group constituting a minority of the 
population of the United States and for which 
separate schools are required by law in any 
State. Defines a just and equitable apportion- 
ment of the funds as meaning any plan of 
distribution which results in the expenditure 
for the benefit of minority racial groups of a 
proportion of the funds not less than the pro- 
portion which such groups bear to the total 
population of the States affected. 


Provides that in carrying on his function, 
the Commissioner of Education shall secure the 
advice of a general advisory committee of 
citizens, to meet not less than twice each year. 


Provides for detailed annual reports by the 
Commissioner of Education showing accurately 
the status of education in the United States. 


Authorizes the Commissioner of Education 
to make necessary regulations, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Authorizes the President to appoint a special 
temporary advisory committee in 1943 to report 
in 1944 with recommendations concerning 
Federal relations to education. The major 
purpose of this committee would be to review 
the experience with the grants authorized in 
the present bill and to make recommendations 
for consideration prior to the expiration of the 
gtants in 1945. 














DR. MARIE BENTIVOGLIO, New York, 


speaker on the general program. 


 — to the extension 
department of the University one hundred 
and ninety-two schools are registered in 


the Kentucky High School Forensic 
League. One feature of the program 
is a discussion contest sponsored jointly 
by the Kentucky Education Association 
and the extension department. The theme 
of the discussion this year is Federal Sup- 
port of Education. The final contest will 
be held at the University on April 7. 
The awards will be presented at the High 
School Speakers Dinner in the Student 
Union building on Friday evening of that 
date. 


Participation in this event offers an 
excellent opportunity for future citizens 
as well as citizens of today to be made 
acquainted with some of our educational 
problems. 
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General Program K. E. 


Wednesday Evening, April 12 

T. W. Oliver, President, presiding 

8:00- 8:25—Music: Miss Blanche Sams, 
Vocalist, and Mr. Thomas Stone, 
Violinist, Eastern State Teachers 
College. 

8:25— 8:30—INVOCATION: Dr. 
Brown. 

8:30— 9:30—ApprEss: “Oil for the Lamps 
of Education”—Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane. 


Thomas D. 


Thursday Morning, April 13 


Chris Wilson, First Vice-President, presiding 
9:00- 9:25—Music: Men’s Glee Club, 
Western State Teachers College. 
9:25— 9:30—INVOCATION: Dr. Conway Boat- 
man. 


9:30— 9:45—ApprEss: T. W. Oliver, Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. 


9:45-10:15—AppreEss: “Character Educa- 
tion” —Dr. Zenos E. Scott. 


10:15-10:30—AbDpREsS: ‘What the American 
Legion Can Contribute to Your 
Education Program’”—Joe T. 
Lovett. 


10:30—-11:05—AnppREss: ‘Youth and the Days 
Ahead”—Dr. Edwin Lee. 


11:05—11:50—ApprEss: ‘Rural Education for 
Democracy”—Dr. M. A. Daw- 
ber. 


11:50-12:00—Contest Winners. 


Thursday Afternoon, April 13 
1:30—Courier-Journal Spelling Bee. 


Thursday Evening, April 13 
T. W. Oliver, President, presiding 


8:00— 8:30—FoLK DaNcING: Students of | 


Berea College. 


A. 


April 12-15, 1939 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Fourth and Kentucky Streets, 
Louisville, Ky. 


8:30— 8:35—INVOCATION: Dr. James Wil- 
son Hunter. 

8:35- 9:35—ApprEss: “The Art of Living” 
—Dr. William Lyon Phelps. 


Friday Morning, April 14 

C. V. Snapp, Second Vice-President, presiding 

9:00— 9:25—Music: Morehead State Teach- 
ers College. 

9:25— 9:30—INVOCATION: Dr. 
Meacham. 

9:30-10:10—AppreEss: “If I Were a Teacher 
in England”’—Dr. William S. 
Taylor. 

10:10-10:50—ApprEss: ‘Challenging Prob- 
lems in Reading”—Dr. Emmett 
A. Betts. 

10:50-10:55—Announcements. 

10:55—11:40—ApprEss: ‘The New Order in 
Europe’”—Dr. Marie Benti- 
voglio. 

11:40-12:00—Meeting of N. E. A. Members 
and selection of N. E. A. Dele- 
gates—Dr. William S. Taylor, 
State Director, N. E. A. 


Cameron 


Friday Evening, April 14 

T. W. Oliver, President, presiding 

8:00— 8:25—Music: Girls’ Glee Club, Mur- 
ray State Teachers College. 

8:25— 8:30—INVoCcATION: Dr. Henry Noble 
Sherwood. 

8:30— 9:00—BARITONE SOLOIST: 
Ivarson. 
9:00-10:00—AnpprEss: “The Magic World 

of Color’—Dr. Herbert Strong. 


Herman 
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Sectional Programs 


Department of 
City Superintendents 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Columbia Hall (2nd floor). 
1. “The Future of State School Finance in 
Kentucky”—Dr. Henry H. Hill, Lex- 
ington City Schools. 
Appress: Dr. Claude V. Courter, Su- 


perintendent of City Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Department of 
County Superintendents 
R. I. Glover, Hawesville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Columbia Hall. 


Appress: W. A. Clifford, Secretary, 
New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

ADDRESS: Miss Vera Beckham, Clinton, 
Ky. 

ApprEss: W. M. Ritter, Glasgow, Ky. 


Department of 
Elementary Education 


May K. Duncan, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, President of the Department of 
Elementary Education, presiding 
Phoebe Worth, Lexington, Chairman, Super- 
visors and Principals Group 
Sara Rives, Covington, Chairman, Intermediate 
and Upper Grades Group 
May C. Hansen Richmond, Chairman, Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Group 
Note: All four parts of the program of the 

Department of Elementary Education 
have been arranged with the idea of 
interesting and having value for all 
three of the participating groups: 
Kindergarten-Primary, Intermediate, 

and Supervisors and Principals. 


FIRST SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth Street. 


1. Appress: ‘The School Looks at Char- 
acter Education”—Dr. L. Frazer Banks, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

ApprEss: “Mental Health of the 
Child’”—Dr. James S. Plant, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


SECOND SESSION 
ENTIRE ELEMENTARY GROUP 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth Street. 


BUSINESS SESSION 
May K. Duncan, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
1. Appress: “The Implication of Recent 
Research in Reading for Elementary 
Teachers’—Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 
ApprEss: Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 


Department of 
Secondary Education 


FIRST SESSION 
A. B. Crawford, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00-3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. ApprEss: “Classroom Practices in the 
Modern Secondary School”—Dr. Joe 
Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Discussion. 
Appointment 
mittee. 
(The department resolves itself into 
Conferences of English Teachers, For- 
eign Language Teachers, and Social 
Science Teachers.) 


of Nominating Com- 
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DR. EMMETT A. BETTS, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
speaker on the general program. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 
Elizabeth Skinner, Frankfort, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 
Business Session. 
Report from Work Shop, and Informal 
Discussion. 
The St. Louis Convention. 
AppreEss: ‘Truth and Poetry.” 
—Dr. William Lyon Phelps, 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Yale 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 
H. H. Millott, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
1. “Possibilities for General Language— 
What Can the 
Language Do for the Cause of Lan- 


Teacher of General ° 


guages’”—Dr. John R. Broderius, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
“Language in the Making’—How It 
Arises and Transfers from One Strata 
to Another—Dr. David Maurer, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
E. F. Hartford, duPont Manual High School, 
Louisville, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Georgian Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. AppREss: “The Improvement of In- 
struction in the Social Studies’—Dr. 
Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 25 minutes. 
ApprEss: ‘Democracy in the Pacific” — 
Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, New York City. 
25 minutes. 

Discussion. 10 minutes. 
Announcements. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
]. S. Mitchell, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 
ApprEss: “The Use of Materials and Scien- 
tific Thinking in Teaching Science’”— 
Dr. D. F. Miller, Associate Professor 
of Zoology, Ohio State University. 
Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
]. L. Keffer, University High School, 
Lexington, presiding 

Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 
1. AppREss: “The Contributions of 
Mathematics to General Education’— 
Dr. Harold Fawcett, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


SECOND SESSION 
JOINT MEETING WITH DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
A. B. Crawford, Lexington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 
1. ApprEss: “The Accomplishments of 
the Discussion Group Project”—Dr. 
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Walter E. Myer, National Co-ordina- 
tor,” Washington, D. C. 

Reports by Regional Co-ordinators. 
Appress: “The Co-operative Study’’— 
Dr. Joe Roemer, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 


Department of 
Higher Education 


James H. Richmond, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:15 P. M. 

Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 

1. ADpDREss: “Interpreting and Teaching 
Democratic Ideals in Colleges’ —Frank 
L. McVey, University of Kentucky. 15 
minutes. 

DISCUSSION: 

a. R. H. Crossfield, Transylvania College. 
5 minutes. 

b. H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 5 minutes. 

2. AppREss: “Safeguarding the American 
College against Regimentation and In- 
doctrination”—Raymond A. Kent, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 15 minutes. 

DISCUSSION : 

a. Paul L. Garrett, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 5 minutes. 

b. Robert L. McLeod, Jr., Centre College. 
5 minutes. 

3. ADDRESS: ‘Academic Freedom and 
Some Abuses of It’—Henry Noble 
Sherwood, Georgetown College. 15 
minutes. 

DISCUSSION : 

a. J. L. Harman, Bowling Green Business 
University. 5 minutes. 

b. Harvey A. Babb, Morehead State Teach- 
ers College. 5 minutes. 


Department of Fine Arts 


Music SECTION 
]. B. Harmon, Board of Education, 
Louisvilie, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 
1:15 P. M. Business Meeting (Derby 
Room). 
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DR. HERBERT STRONG, New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, New 
York, speaker on the general program. 


2:30 P. M. Following the business meeting 
the section will adjourn to the auditor- 
ium of the Atherton High School for a 
performance of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta “THE PIRATES OF PENZ- 
ANCE.” Members of the K. E. A. ad- 
mitted free on presentation of their 
badges. The show is presented by the 
Glee Clubs of the Atherton High 
School for Girls and the Louisville Male 
High School. 

Note: To reach the Atherton Auditorium, 
take the Broadway street car going east 
to Morton Avenue and walk one 
block west. 


ART SECTION 
Edward W. Rannells, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Daphne Room, Canary Cottage. 
Business: Special problems of art in the 
secondary schools: qualifications, certifi- 
cation, programs, administration. 
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1. “Creative Art in the Class Room”— 
Price Chamberlin, Cleveland. 

2. “Puppets in the Schools’—Oscar Pat- 
terson, Lexington. 


Department of 
Vocational Education 


GENERAL SESSION 
C. F. Criley, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


Invocation. 

Luncheon. 

Introduction of Guests. 

ApprEss: Hon. H. W. Peters, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Vocal Solo—Mr. C. O. Evans, Jr., 
Lewisburg High School, Maysville, Ky. 
“Food for Thought”—Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, Professor of Vocational Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Vocal Solo—Mrs. Margaret Whaley 
Thomson, Morganfield High School, 
Morganfield, Ky. 

Business Session. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
E. P. Hilton, Lexington, R. 2, presiding 
Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 

1. Appress: Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Professor 
of Agricultural Education, University of 
Illinois. 

Business Session. 


BUSINESS SECTION 
R. R. Richards, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 10:50 A. M. 
Place—Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 


A visit through the Belknap Hardware & 
Mfg. Co. plant at 111 East Main Street. 
Such departments as the accounting, 
stenographic, shipping, receiving, pay- 


roll, etc., will be visited. Mr. William , 


Gibson, Vice-President, writes: ‘We 


would be very glad to entertain the 
group at lunch in our cafeteria, if this 
would fit in with your program.” Those 
who desire may avail themselves of 
this hospitality. 

Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 

Place—Seelbach Club, Seelbach Hotel. 

1. ADDRESS: “How Much Commerce 
Should My High School Offer’—45 
minutes. Ernest H. Crabbe, South- 
Western Publishing Co. 

Discussion. 30 minutes. 

Discussion of visit made through Bel- 
knap Co. 15 minutes. 

Business Meeting. 


GUIDANCE 
Glyn Morris, Mt. Settlement schools, Pine 
Mountain, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


A DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION OF 
GUIDANCE 

1. AppREss: Dr. Edwin A. Lee. 
Four pre-arranged interviews in which 
counselors and students deal with some 
common youth problems. 
Discussion. 
Business Session. 


HoME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Ruth M. Dix, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 
Time—Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Pendennis Club. 

1. Talking Picture—‘‘Clay, 
Fire’—Spode China, 
Thomas, Inc. 

Business. 

The Nutrition Horizon Expands—Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago. 


Hands, and 
Copeland & 


LUNCHEON 
Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Place—Pendennis Club. 

1. Vocal Selections—Blanche Sams, Music 

Department, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege. 
Does Home Economics Have Any Re- 
sponsibility for Family Life—Pauline 
Park Wilson, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. 
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TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


Colven B. Hill, Ahrens Tradé School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor, Mezzanine Floor, 
Hotel. 


“Instituting a Distributive Occupations 
Education Program’”—Mr. Charles Mil- 
by, Co-ordinator, Mayo State Voca- 
tional School, Paintsville, Ky. 10 min- 
utes. 

“Co-ordination—the Crux’”—Mr. N. 
B. Giles, Regional Agent for Industrial 
Education, United Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 20 minutes. 
“Some Philosophies of Industrial Edu- 
cation” —Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor 
of Industrial Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 30 
minutes. 


4. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 


Watterson 


Note: The privilege of asking questions will 
be offered at the close of each speaker’s 
address. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
James H. Richmond, President, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon (Luncheon). 
Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


Music: Kentucky School for the Blind and 
Southern Melodies by W.P.A. Teachers. 


DEVOTIONAL: Rev. W. G. Hammock. 
Special Recognitions. 
Announcements. 


ApprEss: “Training Programs for the Handi- 
capped”—Dr. John J. Lee, General Ad- 
viser Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 


Appress: ‘‘Adult Education”’—Dr. L. R. 
Alderman, Director, Education Division, 
Works Progress Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Exhibits of all branches of the Special educa- 
tion field on display. You are cordially invited 
to inspect these exhibits, South Alcove, 
Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


CAROLINE MILLER, New York City, 
Costume Specialist and Artist Assistant to 
Dr. Herbert Strong, will appear on the 
general program. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Lindsey E. Allen, Director, W.P.A. Education 
Program, Louisville, presiding 
Time—Wednesday, 2:45 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
Music. 
Special Recognitions. Announcements. 
Appress: Dr. L. R. Alderman, Director, Edu- 
cation Division Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion Period. 


HANDICAPPED CHILD VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Wm. S. Taylor, Dean, College of Education, 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 

Time—Wednesday, 2:45 P. M. 

Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 

ENTERTAINMENT: Group of Children from 
Special Classes, Louisville City Schools. 
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Special Recognitions. 

Announcements. 

Music. 

ApprEss: “Services for the Handicapped’”— 
Dr. John L. Lee, General Adviser Edu- 
cation of Handicapped Children, Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEMONSTRATIONS: Miss Mary May Wyman, 
Director Health and Safety Education, 
Administration Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


NurRsERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Mrs. Jane Shelby Clay, Frankfort, presiding 
Time—Wednesday, 2:45 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
Music. 
Appress: Mrs. Rose Alschuler, Director 
Nursery School Program, Chicago, IIl. 
Discussion Period. 


CONFERENCE OF STATE AND COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
James H. Richmond, President, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, presiding 

Time—Wednesday, 10:00 A. M. 

Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER: Homer W. Nichols, 
Director, Division of Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


REPORT OF OFFICERS: 
a. President. 
b. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Reports of Committees. 
Transaction of any business coming before the 
session. 
Election of officers. 


Department of 
Industrial Arts 


First SESSION 


Ralph W. Whalin, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—duPont Manual Training High School. 
1. AppreEss: Mr. J. D. Williams, Director 
Training School, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 
AppREss: Dr. William A. Cook, Prin- 
cipal Dayton High School, Dayton, Ky. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 12:00 M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Old English Dining Room, Watterson 
Hotel. 
1. Appress: Dr. Homer J. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Programs of Associated Groups 


Kentucky 
Ornithological Society 


First SESSION 
Burt L. Monroe, Louisville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place-—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 
2:35—"Meeting of the Bird Club” —Victor H. 
Engelhard School, Louisville, Ky. 
Grade 5A. Miss Mary V. Witt, 
teacher. 
2:50—“Building Successful Bird Study Pro- 
grams’—Miss Evelyn Schneider, Louis- : 
ville, Ky. 


3:10—‘Wildlife Conservation in Kentucky”— 
Tom Wallace, Louisville, Ky. 


3:45—"Song Birds” (a film from the National 
Association of Audubon Societies). 


Exhibit (a) Bird Houses, Hazelwood School 
5B, Miss Mattie Pirtle, Teacher. 
Pupils of 
(b) Bird Sticks, Hiram Roberts, 
Brandeis, Tingley Schools. 


Exhibit in charge of Miss Emilie Yunker, Su- 
pervisor, Nature Study and Gardening, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


2:00—General Business Session. 

2:30—“Bird Banding” (film and talk)— 
James B. Young, Louisville, Ky. 

2:50—“Birds of the Dry Tortugas’”—Fred M. 
Mutchler, Bowling Green, Ky. 

3:10—"‘Bird Observations along the Chesa- 
peake Bay” (Natural colored slide) — 
Mr. Floyd Carpenter, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of 
Geography Teachers 


Herbert Tudor, Holmes High School, 
Covington, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—First Christian Church Auditorium, 
Fourth & Breckinridge streets. 


ApprEss: “Geography as a Basis for an 
Understanding of Current Events’— 
Dr. A. E. Parkins, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Business. 

AppreEss: ‘Colorful Mexico”—Dr. A. 
E. Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 
Lucy B. Thomas, Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:30 A. M. 
Place—Parlor D, Kentucky Hotel. _ 


1. “The Relationship of Superstitious 
Beliefs to Intelligence and Emotional 
Stability’—Dr. C. H. Jaggers, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

Mrs. Elliot and Miss McGill, An Ap- 
preciation—Dr. Gordon Wilson, West- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Music: Adagio from Concerto in G 
Minor, Bruch. 

Le Clavecin, Paulin. 

Violinist—Edith Rubel Mapother. 
Accompanist—Mrs. Stoddert Kennedy. 


Kentucky Association of 
Chemistry Teachers 


Mary Pressley Smith, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, presiding 

Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 

Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Business Meeting. 

2. ‘The Chemist in the Tobacco Industry”’ 
—Francis C. Huber, Ch. E. Ph.D., Ax- 
ton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 

Aid to Visual Education— 
Film a. Colloids. 
b. To be selected. 


Visual Education 


W. Gayle Starnes, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


1. Color Motion Pictures of Kentucky 
Wildlife—Dr. W. A. Welter, More- 
head State Teachers College. 

ApprEss: Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jz., 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Erpi Sound Film for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators—D. T. Davis, Lexington. 
Business Session. 


Kentucky Association of 
Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 


First SESSION 
Miss Eula Proctor, Georgetown, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


“Possibilities of This Organization”—Dr. R. 
E. Jaggers, Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification, Frankfort, Ky. 

Report on Selection of Student Teachers—W. 
J. Caplinger, Professor of Education, 
Director of Teacher Training, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 

Discussion of Report—Led by R. E. Ed- 
wards, Director of Teacher Trainin 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Committee on Revision of Constitution—Re- 
port. 
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DR. HENRY HITT CRANE, Detroit, 
Michigan, speaker on the general program. 


A. B. 
Station 


of Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. 
Crawford, Principal, Bryan 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Election of Officers. 


Report 


SECOND SESSION 

Time—Friday, 9:00 A. M. 

Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 

Appress: General Phases of Critic Teaching— 
Dr. Florence B. Stratemeyer, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION: 
meyer. 


Led by Dr. Strate- 


Library Group Conference 
Mrs. Lucy Gragg Wood, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Appollo Room, Canary Cottage. 
2:00—ApprEss: “Boys and Girls Know 
What Books They Like’—Miss Helen 
Ferris, Editor, Junior Literary Guild. 


Conference of 
Attendance Officers 
Mitchell H. Watkins, Russellville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Appollo Room, Canary Cottage. 
1. Discussion. 10 minutes. Moss Wal- 
ton, Director, Census and Attendance. 
2. Future Attendance Program in Ken- 
tucky. 30 minutes. John W. Brooker, 
Department of Education. 
3. Open Discussion. 
4. Business Session. 
5. Adjournment. 


Kentucky 
Psychological Association 


]. Elmer Weldon, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

1. ‘Educational Aspects of Child Guid- 
ance’—Dr. Thelma E. Brown, Psy- 
chologist, Lexington, Ky. 10 minutes. 
“Personality Adjustment in High School 
and College’’—Professor J. L. Leggett, 
Transylvania College. 10 minutes. 
“Relative Importance of Tested Ability 
on Comprehensive Examinations in 
General College Courses’”—Mr. L. V. 
McQuitty, University of Florida. 15 
minutes. 

“Epidemiological Concepts in Relation 
to Mental Disease’—Dr. Charles C. 
Limburg, Psychologist with U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Lexington, Ky. 15 
minutes. 

“Psychological Contributions to Guid- 
ance’—Dr. J. B. Miner, Head of Psy- 
chology Department, University of 
Kentucky. 10 minutes. 


American Association of 
Physics Teachers 
O. T. Koppius, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 

Time—Friday, 12:00 M. 

Place—Alumni Rooms, University of Louis- 
ville Campus. 

12:00 M. LUNCHEON for Teachers of Phys- 
ics. (Reservations should be made 
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through Dr. Ralph A. Loring, Depart- 
ment of Physics, University of Louis- 
ville, not later than Thursday, April 
13.) 

ApDRESS by the President—Dr. O. T. Koppius, 
University of Kentucky. 
P. M. Lecture Room, Department of 
Physics. 
Lecture Demonstrations—Dr. J. G. 
Black, Morehead State Teachers College. 
Project in High School Physics—Pro- 
fessor Paul W. Thurman, Bryan Station 
High School. 
Professor E. W. Kirk, Daviess County 
High School. 
Physics for Girls—Professor Mary J. 
McGuire, Henry Clay High School. 
Radio in the High School—Dr. T. M. 
Hahn, University of Kentucky. 
Discussion. 


Kentucky Health and 
Physical Education 
Association 


W.L. Terry, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Seelbach Club, Seelbach Hotel. 

1. “Control of Veneral Disease’”—Dr. F. 
W. Caudill, Department of Public 
Health, Louisville, Ky. 

“Physical Education in Europe” (lIllus- 
trated)—-Miss Ruth Glassow Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


School Board 


Members Conference 


H. B. Schuerman, Board of Education, 
Carrollton, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 

Place—Parlor, Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth 
Street. 

10:00 A. M. Opening remarks by President 
Schuerman. 

10:15 A. M. Greetings of the Kentucky De- 
partment of Education to Kentucky 








HERMAN IVARSON, New York City, 
Norwegian Baritone Soloist, will appear on 
the general program. 


School Board Members—Hon. Harry 
Peters, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kentucky. 


A. M. Proposals of the K. E. A. Plan- 
ning Board for the More Adequate 
Financing of Education in Disadvan- 
taged Areas—Mr. T. W. Oliver, Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Education Association, 
and Chairman K. E. A. Planning 
Board. 

10:50 A. M. Introduction and Recognition 
by President Schuerman, of the District 
Chairmen of the Association. 

11:05 A. M. ApprEss—“Construction Sug- 
gestions to Kentucky School Board 
Members in the Light of What I Have 
Learned in My 10 Years as Executive 
Secretary of the New York State School 
Boards Association” —Mr. W. A. Clif- 
ford, Mount Vernon, New York. 

Discussion from the floor (no persons to use 
more than five minutes). 


12:30 P. M. Lunch. 
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DR. MARK A. DAWBER, Home Mis- 
sions Council, New York, speaker on the 
general program. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Joint session with the Department of County 
Superintendents) 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Columbia 
Floor. 


2:00 P. M. Appress: Mr. W. A. Clifford, 

Executive Secretary, New York State 
School Boards Association. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Clifford’s ad- 
dress board members will resume their 
meeting in Parlor A, first floor, Colum- 
bia Hall. 


Mr. Nathan Bloom, Vice-President, Kentucky 
School Boards Association, presiding 
2:45 P. M. Progress made by the Kentucky 

School Boards Association during past 

12 months—Dr. W. D. Nicholls, Lex- 

ington, Secretary of the Association. 
3:00 P. M. Business Session—Election of 


Hall, Second 


officers and appointment of committees, 


for the ensuing year. 
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Teaching of Science 
Division of the Kentucky 
Academy of Science 


Wilfred A. Welter, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 

Place—Room 2-H, Watterson Hotel. 


2:00 P. M. “What Constitutes a General 
Botany Course?”—P. A. Davies, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 

2:15 P. M. “Inexpensive Equipment for the 
Physics Laboratory’—Jarvis Todd, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

2:30 P. M. “General Science Courses Should 
Replace Specialized Science Courses at 
the College Level in the Training of 
Elementary Teachers and in Satisfying 
the Science Requirements for Gradua- 
tion of Secondary Teachers.” 

Pro: W. B. Keller, Morehead State 
Teachers College. 
Con: G. B. Pennebaker, Murray State 
Teachers College. 

3:00 P. M. “The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Science’”—E. W. Rumbold, 
Eastern State Teachers College. 

3:15 P. M. Business Session—Election of 
chairman and secretary. 


Kentucky Philosophy of 
Education Association 


Dr. Frank B. Miller, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Old English Dining Room, Watterson 
Hotel. 


2:00 P. M. “Do We Need Indoctrination in 
Our Schools?”—Dr. Jesse E. Adams, 
Head, Philosophy of Education Depatt- 
ment, University of Kentucky. 

2:25 P. M. Discussion—Led by Dr. H. L. 
Donovan, President of Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 

2:45 P. M. General Discussion. 

3:00 P. M. “How Much Freedom Does 
Equality of Opportunity in a Democracy 
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Demand ?”—Dr. R. A. Kent, President, 
University of Louisville. 

3:25 P. M. Discussion—Led by Dr. H. N. 
Sherwood, President of Georgetown Col- 
lege. 

3:45 P. M. General Discussion. 


International 
Relations Section 


Elizabeth Zachari, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. AppRESs: Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, New 
York City. 


Special Announcements 


THE EXECUTIVE BoaRD of the Kentucky State 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women will meet at a break- 
fast at 9 o'clock A. M. on Saturday, April 
15th, at the home of Mrs. Raymond A. 
Kent, 1904 Lauderdale Road, Louisville. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will hold a 
reception for all alumni and friends on 
Thursday evening, April 13th, from 10:00 
to 12:00, in the Ballroom of the Brown 
Hotel. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will maintain 
headquarters during the K. E. A. in Par- 
lors A, B, and C, on the mezzanine floor 
of the Brown Hotel. 


There will be a brief meeting of all members 
of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, at Memorial Auditorium, on Friday 
morning, April 14th, at 11:40 o'clock. 
This will be a meeting to select delegates 
to the National Convention. 


The winners of the State-wide Discussion 
Contest will be presented at the General 
Session of the Convention, Thursday morn- 
ing, April 13th. 

THE LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE luncheon 
will be held Friday, April 14th, at 12:30 
P. M., in the Appollo Room, Canary Cot- 
tage. Reservations should be made through 
Miss Nelle Fowler, Librarian, Highland 


DR. WILLIAM S. TAYLOR, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, speaker on the general 
program. 


Junior School, Louisville, Kentucky, at her 
home address, 1154 Bardstown Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Telephone: High- 
land 0808. Price 85c. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS 
TEACHERS luncheon will be theld Friday, 
April 14th, at 12:00 M., in the Alumni 
Rooms, University of Louisville Campus. 
Reservations should be made through Dr. 
Ralph A. Loring, Department of Physics, 
University of Louisville, not later than 
Thursday, April 13th. 


THE KENTUCKY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
luncheon will be held Thursday, April 
13th, at 12:00 M., in the Daphne Room, 
Canary Cottage. Price 65 cents. Reserva- 
tions may be made by writing Miss Mary 
Stewart Duerson, 2014 Cherokee Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky (Highland 3775-J), 
or by calling the Canary Cottage (Jackson 
4175). Miss Alta Jordan, Highlands 
High School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky, is 
the president. 
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CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER, Wheat 
Flour Institute in Chicago, will speak on 
the Kentucky Home Economics Association 
program. 


THE KAPPA DELTA Pi BREAKFAST will be 
held Friday, April 14th, at 8:00 A. M., 
in the Appollo Room, Canary Cottage, 
price 60c. Reservations may be made with 
Miss Amy F. Healine, 571 Sunset Road, 
Louisville (Belmont 3216-J). 


The Women’s Division of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, will have a tea 
at 4:00 P. M., on Friday, April 14th, in 
the Market Square Room at the Canary 
Cottage. 


The workshop of the W.P.A. Museum Project 
will be open to visitors each day from 
8:00 A. M. until 4:30 P. M. during the 
K. E. A. This project makes models of 
famous historic buildings, window sill 
dioramas depicting significant scenes from 
American History, and color plates illus- 
trating famous classics and giving the 
origin and evolution of the American Flag. 
These articles will be on display in the 
exhibit room at the Columbia Auditorium. 


K. E. A. Convention 
April I2, 13, 14, 15, 1939 














This project is located on the second floor 
of the old Ford Plant which is on Third 
Street, directly across from the University 
of Louisville. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 


LIsH will meet in Parlor D, Kentucky 
Hotel, at 1:30 P. M., on Thursday, April 
13th. 


The annual K. E. A. reception and ball will 


be held in the ballroom of the Brown Hotel 
on Friday evening, April 14th, beginning 
at 10 o'clock. Dress informal. 


A cordial invitation is extended all delegates 


to visit the Junior Red Cross club rooms at 
the Chapter House, and see the replica of 
the Lincoln Memorial and interesting ex- 
hibits from school children in Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland, Lithuania, Greece, Hungary, 
Japan, Estonia, Latvia, Switzerland, Ro- 
mania and Norway. Location: 1355 S. 
Third Street. 


THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 


WomeEN luncheon will be held in the 
Derby Room of the Brown Hotel on Fri- 
day, April 14th, at 12:00 o'clock. Miss 
Florence Stratemeyer will be the guest 
speaker. All deans, advisers, and coun- 
selors of women and girls in colleges and 
secondary schools are cordially invited. 
(Reservations to be made with Miss Mar- 
guerite Arnold, 2329 Glenmary Ave., 
Louisville. Phone Highland 2535-J, not 
later than noon, Thursday, April 13th). 


demonstration of recreational activities 
adaptable to the school playground and 
school community center will be offered at 
the Jefferson County Armory, April 14th. 
The afternoon program will consist of chil- 
dren’s activities starting at 3:00 P. M. and 
ending at 5:00 P. M. The evening pro- 
gram will be a demonstration of activities 
for adults from 7:00 P. M. until 9:00 
P. M. The Department of Recreation of 
the Works Progress Administration offers 
the program in conjunction with the Jeffer- 
son County Welfare Department and Fiscal 
Court. 


THE SPEED SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL and the En- 


gineering College of the University of 
Louisville will be open for the inspection 
of the public on Friday, April 14th, from 
10:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. K. E. A. 
visitors cordially invited. 
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Announcements of 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
and Dinners 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PuHysIcs TEACH- 
ERS—Luncheon, Friday 12:00 M., Alumni 
Rooms, University of Louisville Campus. 

Art SECTION—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. 
M., Daphne Room, Canary Cottage. 

CENTRE COLLEGE—Breakfast, Friday, 8:15 A. 
M., Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS— 
Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Appollo 
Room, Canary Cottage. 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— 
Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Ball- 
room, Brown Hotel. 

DELTA KappA GAMMA—Dinner, Thursday, 
6:00 P. M., South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 
EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Break- 
fast, Friday, 7:30 A. M., Roof Garden, 

Brown Hotel. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE—Luncheon, Thursday, 
12:15 P. M., Rathskeller, Seelbach Hotel. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION—Luncheon, Friday, 
12:00 M., Old English Dining Room, 
Watterson Hotel. 

KappA DELTA Pi—Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 A. 
M., Appollo Room, Canary Cottage. 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY 
TEACHERS—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. 
M., Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION DEANS OF WOMEN 
—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., Derby 
Room, Brown Hotel. 

KENTUCKY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION—Lunch- 
eon, Thursday, 12:00 M., Daphne Room, 
Canary Cottage. : 

KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION — Luncheon, Friday, 
12:15 P. M., Seelbach Club, Seelbach 
Hotel. 

KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION—Dinner, Thursday, 6:30 P. M., 
Ballroom, Seelbach Hotel. 


KENTUCKy HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., Pen- 
dennis Club. 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN CoLLEGE—Luncheon, 
Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Ship Room, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 
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PAULINE PARK WILSON, Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, speaker on the Ken- 
tucky Home Economics Association program. 


LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE—Luncheon, 
Friday, 12:30 P. M., Appollo Room, 
Canary Cottage. 

MOREHEAD STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Breakfast, Friday, 7:00 A. M., Bluegrass 
Room Brown Hotel. 

Murray STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Break- 
fast, Friday, 8:00 A. M., Ballroom, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 

Music SEcTION—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15 
P. M., Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

Past PRESIDENTS—Breakfast, Saturday, 8:00 
A. M., Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 

PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI — Luncheon, 
Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Parlors, B and C, 
Kentucky Hotel. 

Put DELTA KappA—Breakfast, Thursday, 7:30 
A. M,. French Village. 

ScHooL Executives — Luncheon, Friday, 
12:15 P. M., Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 
SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Luancheon, 
Wednesday, 12:00 M., Ballroom, Brown 

Hotel. 

Strout INstiruTE—Dinner, Thursday, 6:30 P. 
M., Grill Room, French Village. 

TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE—Breakfast, Friday, 
8:00 A. M., French Village. 

WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Break- 
fast, Friday, 7:30 A. M., Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 
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IF and AND 


7 F you are one 
Who thinks that you 
Have all that’s best, 
And that your deeds 
Stand out above 
Those of your friends, 
You're likely wrong 
About it all. 
And if you try 
To find the truth 
The facts may show 
That much you do 
Is just about 
What others do, 
And many times 
Not quite so good. 


DR. HOMER J]. SMITH, University of And you may find 
P . > niversity oO 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, speaker on the pro- The further fact 
grams of the Departments of Industrial Arts That all your boasts 
and Trades and Industries. Fall flat and cold 


Upon the ears 
Of those who hear 
You tell the tale 
; Of great things done, 
N. E. A. Membership OF foes repulsed, 


In the South Of victories won 
And when you're gone, 
And they speak out, 


They likely tell 
a is on the N. E. A. Honor The truth about 


Roll, having made gains of over ten per 

cent in membership. The record of the What you can do 
South in this regard is interesting. Of And how and why, 

six states on the Honor Roll five are in And then they smile 

the South. Of eleven states that made And pass you on 
increases of 16 to 329, seven are in the To join the hosts 

South. Of the twenty-one states that Of those who've gone 
made increases up to 6,757 six are South- Who blow their horn 

ern states. Fourteen states have from 1 From early morn 

to 14 one hundred per cent counties. To sunset time. 

Eight of these are in the South. W. P. K. 
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We Found a New World 


f., IN THIS FAST-MOVING, 
progressive age there are remote, obscure, 
forgotten corners of our great America 
where boys and girls grow into men and 
women without being far beyond the nar- 
row confines of their rural school district. 
In one such corner it has been my blessed 
privilege to serve my Master and fellow 
men as a teacher. 


Stories and fairy tales that have charm- 
ed the ear of childhood since the dim 
days of long ago found no more welcome 
place in the hearts of these children than 
did the true stories of high school and 
college life with which I tried to brighten 
their humdrum tasks. They plied me 
with endless eager questions concerning 
such ordinary things as electric lights, 
elevators, street cars, department stores, 
hospitals, hotels, and trains. 


One memorable autumn the Logan 
County Fair Association offered a five- 
dollar prize to the rural school having 
the highest percentage of enrollment 


Some of the children who made these trips. 
Teacher in center of group 
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By JANE HARDISON OWEN 


Teacher Logan County Rural Schools, 
Lewisburg, Kentucky 


present at the fair ground on fair day. 
Since most of the children had never 
visited their own county seat I knew that 


Some of these boys had no shoes 


a trip to Russellville would mean as much 
to them as a trip around the world to 
many people. We needed the prize 
money on our bookshelf, too, so we be- 
gan planning to attend the fair. 


Two problems confronting us were 
means of getting the money to pay for 
transportation, and getting some of the 
parents to consent for their children to 
venture eighteen miles from home. 


The parents that wouldn’t give their 
consent gladly accepted an invitation to 
go along and see after the children. We 
then began putting an egg a week into 
a common egg basket and saving the 
money from their sale to pay the truck 
man we hired to carry us. Each child 
tried to get a grown-up friend to pay a 
quarter and go with us. So many out- 
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siders became interested that we had 
enough money to allow us to extend our 
trip to Bowling Green. 


Fair day, like Christmas, was a long 
time coming, but finally came. A very 
gay roadful of gypsies met at a conven- 
ient crossroads and tramped a mile to- 
gether to meet the truck, filling the air 
with hilarious laughter and song. Some 
of the children had no shoes but they 
didn’t seem to mind a little thing like 
that. We were off on a great adventure. 

In due time we registered at the fair 
for the prize. (We won.) Next we ex- 
amined the wonders of the exhibition 
booths to our hearts’ content. Then the 
carnival with its ever-present throng of 
merrymakers and amusements galore. 
The children’s joy knew no bounds, they 
felt that the gates to fairyland had opened 
just for them. 

We marveled at each show window in 
Russellville, visited the courthouse, had a 
lesson in court procedure, and sang a song 
to the men in the county jail. Here the 
children saw their first canary bird. 

We ate a real country dinner of boiled 
ham, chocolate layer cake, etc., in Reser- 
voir Park in Bowling Green. 

During the lunch hour I spied a six- 
year-old sitting desolately by his mother. 
I asked if he wasn’t having a good time. 

“Yeah, but Iuz jest thinkin’, Ain’t I 
a fur ways from my daddy?” he replied. 

This child forgot his trouble when 
someone discovered goldfish in a nearby 
pool. 

That afternoon we saw the reservoir, 
heard its importance expounded, saw the 
city hospital, a department store, a suite 
of rooms in a hotel, Woolworth’s five 
and ten, rode on two elevators, turned on 
electric lights and fans, and lastly spent 
one period in the College Heights Train- 
ing School. Parents and children were 
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“We have winter fun, too” 


surprised at the rows and rows of books, 
maps, globes, and pictures that they saw 
here. They suddenly realized that schools 
have special use for such things, and have 
been deeply interested since in adding 
something each year to our equipment. 


We were very tired and happy when 
we reached our respective homes that 
night. The happiness lasted for days 
and days. We had gleaned loads of ma- 
terial for language stories, letters, and 
poems. Each child eagerly collected pic- 
tures and wrote descriptions of the varied 
sights and experiences of the day. 


Taking a trip became a regular part 
of the year’s work for the following 
three years. Afterwards the school chil- 
dren were taken free. The trips were 
financed by outsiders who wanted to share 
the fun. 

The next trip carried us to Fairview to 
visit the Davis memorial. This trip cli- 
maxed and made real the upper grade’s 
study of the Civil War, the part played 
by Kentucky in that struggle, and the 
lives of Lincoln and Davis. The young- 
sters were awfully glad that they, too, 
were Kentuckians. 


The older people visited the Insane 


‘ Asylum near Hopkinsville, but the chil- 
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dren only viewed the grounds. They be- 
came interested in why people became in- 
sane however, and expressed their grati- 
tude for having good minds. 


After a study of Andrew Jackson’s life, 
the problems of cities, and the crimes 
punishable by a prison sentence we plan- 
ned a trip to Nashville, Tennessee. 


Our day to Nashville was a dismal, 
rainy day and after we had seen most of 
the city and the state capitol building we 
realized that either the Hermitage or the 
penitentiary must be left off. Most of 
the grown people preferred the prison, 
so the children grudgingly consented to 
give up the Hermitage, although it was a 
keen disappointment because Jackson was 
quite a hero to them. 

Supper was being prepared in the 
prison kitchen. One of my sthool girls 
said that she was quite sure that enough 
potatoes were being cooked for one meal 
to feed her family a whole year. The 
terrific cost of feeding criminals was self- 
evident. 

The death cell was cold and forlorn. 
How dreadful to know that some of the 
unfortunates within those prison walls 
were awaiting their turn in the chair! 
Living testimonials to the fact that crime 
never pays were they. 

Our last trip was a visit to a public 
park and zoo in Evansville, Indiana. We 
went on a school bus and ferried across 
the Ohio near Owensboro. The river 
and zoo vie with each other as high 
points. 

I had told the children beforehand 
how wide the Ohio was, but there’s a 
vast difference in hearing about a thing 
and seeing it yourself. Their mental 
picture on an ocean did not exceed the 
broad expanse of water that stretched be- 
fore our eyes when we reached the river 
bank. Many of the women were white 


and trembling with fear. The children 
said that they were not one bit scared, but 
they stood awfully close to their parents 
or me—mostly me. Together we watched 
the myriads of tiny blue-green waves as 
they gleefully chased each other seaward 
and together we felt nearer the Great 
Unknown. 


The park playgrounds were so interest- 
ing that the children found it difficult 
to take time off to eat dinner and see the 
zoo. 

Animals dearest to the children were 
the performing baboons, and the pair 
of striped mules (Zebras), while alliga- 
tors, swans, elephants, monkeys, deer, and 
lions ran a close second. Numerous other 
animals remained in the background. 

We saw a steamboat go through the 
locks on our way home. 

Steamboats, river, and zoo made thrill- 
ing, satisfactory units of work. The 
steamboat’s invention and influence on 
trade and transportation, the many uses 
of rivers, Ohio River valley as cause of 
French and Indian War, natural haunts 
and habits of each animal we saw, value 
and advantages of public parks and play- 
grounds were a few of the subjects studied 
and discussed tirelessly. 

Looking for pictures and new clip- 
pings that concerned anything seen in 
our travels made the children news-con- 
scious before they realized it. More geog- 
raphy, history, and science were volun- 
tarily absorbed through these units of 
work and scrapbook collections than 
could have been taught any other way. 

We explored between three and four 
hundred miles in our touring. Every 
foot of the way vitally interested my lads 
and lassies. This vivid knowledge of our 
world has enabled them to look upward 
and outward with clearer vision and hap- 
pier hearts. 
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Talking It Over 


Fit to Teach 


on either 


physical or mental, is not an individual 
problem, affecting only the health and 
happiness of the person concerned. In- 
stead it is a matter of great consequence 
to the general public, for it produces 
direct and traceable results on the health 
of children. Thus it is not only gratify- 
ing to teachers but calming to parents to 
learn that, from all accounts, teachers 
rank high in health. 

One of the most interesting contribu- 
tions of the National Education Associa- 
tion within the past year to the field of 
publications and to the field of health is 
the 1938 Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, entitled Fit to Teach. 
The book is a co-operative project, work 
of a committee supplemented by the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association and by many local asso- 
ciations and individual teachers. 


In their attempt to point out the most 
serious hardships teachers are undergoing 
and some of the health disorders most 
common among teachers, these groups 
distributed nearly 21,000 copies of ques- 
tionnaires so inclusive that they examined 
physical and mental traits from fallen 
arches to nervous prostration. Different 
types went to classroom teachers, school 
physicians, presidents of local teachers’ 
associations, superintendents of city 
schools, elementary- and secondary-school 
principals. Classroom teachers alone re- 
turned over 5,000. From replies, the 
Yearbook Committee reached the conclu- 
sion that “teachers, generally speaking, 


By 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


have as much good health as they prob- 
ably would have enjoyed if they had en- 
tered some other vocation.” 


Convincing evidence that teachers gen- 
erally do not suffer from physical de- 
bilities is the attendance report of the 
questionnaire. Of the group of classroom 
teachers replying, over half showed no 
absences because of illness; nearly 90 per 
cent showéd less than two days of absence 
for a year; the amount of absence for the 
entire group was only 2.9 days. Statistics 
substantiate, too, the usually conceded 
points that teachers practice health rules; 
that they are not given to taking medi- 
cines, using tobacco, or drinking alcoholic 
beverages. 


However, teachers, according to this 
study, are worriers; and the three groups 
—superintendents, principals, and_phy- 
sicians—rate lack of mental or emotional 
poise as more hazardous to both teacher 
and pupil than physical handicaps or 
diseases of the body. Fit to Teach stresses 
the development of a wholesome spiritual 
attitude toward the world and its work, as 
important in combating the teacher's 
tendency to worry. ‘“ ‘Holiness,’ or 
wholeness of soul, corresponds in ety- 
mology with ‘health,’ or wholeness of 
body,” concludes the Committee, “‘and the 
union of these two conditions makes for 
radiant, tranquil personality.” 


Almost since its beginning, the National 
Education Association has interested it- 
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self in teacher-health, and since 1894 it 
has had a special department devoting it- 
self to health problems. In June, 1937, 
the work of this department gained new 
life and impetus by joining forces with 
the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, to form the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, which, as a department of the 
National Education Association, renders 
many services to its members. Numer- 
ous other departments have at times also 
interested themselves in the question of 
health, and a special pamphlet on this 
subject, free on request, lists titles of ap- 
proximately thirty publications which are 
now available through the headquarters 
office. 


Through the World 


Federation Associations 


On 1923 at San Francisco the repre- 
sentatives of the National Education As- 
sociation and of several foreign countries 
founded the World Federation of Educa- 


tion Associations. Seven world confer- 
ences have been held to date. The next 
one will convene in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, August 6-11, 1939. The reports 
of these meetings contain a wealth of 
material on the problems and practices of 
international education. 

The objectives of the World Federation 
are as follows: 


To achieve through education interna- 
tional understanding, appreciation, jus- 
tice, goodwill, friendship, and co-opera- 
tion. 

To raise the position of teachers and 
improve the quality of teaching through- 
out the world. 


To make educational movements, 
events, and achievements quickly avail- 
able to the teaching profession of all 
lands. 

To facilitate through conferences and 
personal contacts the co-operation of the 
official representatives of education or- 
ganizations of all countries. 

The types of membership are as 
follows: 


Full membership—Eligible for full 
membership: (a) Nation-wide organiza- 
tions of persons directly connected with 
education. (b) Any organization of edu- 
cators in a country not possessing a na- 
tion-wide organization. Full members 
are entitled to one delegate, plus one ad- 
ditional delegate for each two thousand 
members, or major fraction thereof, with 
a maximum of fifty delegates to any one 
Organization. 

Affiliating associations having full 
membership shall pay a fee per annum of 
one cent (U. S. currency) per member, 
provided that the fee of any affiliating 
association shall not be less than $25 nor 
more than $1,000 U. S. currency (or 
equivalent). Associate members shall pay 
an annual fee of $10 to $100 U. S. cur- 
rency (or equivalent). 


Associate membership—tindividual in- 
stitutions or associations whose chief 
function is education, but which are in- 
eligible under the above headings (a) and 
(b), are admitted as associate members 
with full right of discussion in open as- 
sembly, but no right to vote in the Dele- 
gate Assembly. However, the associate 
representatives from individual universi- 
ties and recognized institutions of higher 
learning shall have the right to elect from 
among their number one delegate and one 
additional delegate for each one hundred 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Problem Child and 


Educational Guidance 


Part 2 


> T WILL BE SUGGESTIVE 
to indicate something of the number of 
retarded children in school. 


In the material presented by Mort and 
Featherstone® (1932) and Heck (1927) 
there are at least two findings that have a 
decided significance for the particular in- 
terest of education. First, it is evident 
that by the fifth or sixth grade approx- 
imately seven per cent of the children are 
retarded two or more years. When we 
investigate the grade location of the fail- 
ures which produce such retardation we 
find that the lowest grades have an ex- 
tremely high rate—as much as twenty 
per cent in some instances. Therefore, at- 
tempts at helping the children who fail 
should begin in the lowest grades. Among 
several of the methods that have been 
suggested and tried are counseling and 
clinical study. These methods, whether 
thought of as the work of one department 
or of two separate heads with a joint 
function, have probably been of more 
fundamental importance in helping the 
child to adjust to his school work and to 
his life problems in general than any 
other methods tried. 


The first attack on the problem of re- 
tardation is to determine the cause or 
causes of a particular child’s retardation. 
The classroom teacher who has watched 
the child’s work for a semester or a year 


~ 8 Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psychology. Harper &' 


Brothers Publishers, New York, 1936. 
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By MABEL SCHRODT 


Teacher Sixth Grade California 
School, Louisville, Kentucky 


and then decides that she cannot promote 
him, can give several reasons for his fail- 
ure. Among the reasons for school fail- 
ure given by California teachers are: 
Learns very slowly, lack of application, 
attention, etc., entered with weak founda- 
tion, absence, immaturity, poor home con- 
ditions, change of schools, defective vis- 
ion, defective speech, defective hearing, 
foreign language handicap, and _intelli- 
gence tests show pupil subnormal. 


These suggestions given by teachers 
may be excellent starting points in the 
study of the child, although they may be 
incomplete or at times completely errone- 
ous. To them, at any rate must be added 
specific disabilities in one or two school 
subjects, teacher’s attitudes, work habits, 
personality and conduct difficulties, and 
teaching methods. It is at times a knotty 
problem to decide whether certain of these 
factors stand in a cause or effect relation 
to poor work. at school. 


At any rate it is a recognized fact that 
repeated failures in school subjects and 
gtades thwart the pupil’s strong motives 
for mastery and approval.* Fortunately 
many children are able to adjust them- 
selves by developing balancing factors out- 
side of school, or by limiting their feelings 
of frustration to the school situation itself. 
Other pupils develop negativistic attitudes 


6 Shaffer, L. F. The Psychology of Adjustment. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1937. 
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or erect defense mechanisms that often 
take the form of antisocial behavior. 

Several research studies have shown 
that dull pupils or those who are over- 
age for their grades tend to be discipli- 
nary problems. For example, Haggerty? 
found that the incidence of undesirable 
forms of school behavior was two or 
three times as great among retarded chil- 
dren in the first seven grades. Eleanor 
Johnson, in her study of 230 children who 
were school problems, concluded that 
while retardation and misconduct were 
frequently associated, either might be a 
cause or a result of the other. 

A number of other studies have been 
made of behavior disorders among re- 
tardates from which one can draw con- 
clusions corroborating Miss Johnson. 
Burt® reports that his delinquent group 
was retarded two years in general intel- 
ligence but twice as retarded—four years 
in all—in educational achievement. 

Irvin and Marks® also point out the 
educational retardation of criminals. Dr. 
Richards?° found that retardation of nine- 
teen mentally normal children in a Balti- 
more school was “associated with, if not 
the disguised expression of, such faulty 
psychobiological reactions as shyness, lazi- 
ness, inattention, and vicious tendencies, 
sensitiveness to criticism, daydreaming 
and hypochondriacal fears.” 

It is of interest to note here that of 
outside factors influencing the behavior of 
children, Wexberg and Fritsch1 find that 

7 Haggerty, M. E. Incidence of Undesirable Be- 
havior in Public School Children. Journal of Edu- 


cational Research, Vol. 12, pp. 102-122, 1925. 

8 Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. King, 
London, 1922. 

9 Irvin, Elizabeth, and Marks, Louis. Fitting the 
School to the Child. Macmillan, New York, 1924. 

10 Richards, Esther L. Some Adoptive Difficulties 
i. in School Children. Mental Hygiene, 4:331- 

11 Wexberg, Erwin, M.D. and Fritsch, Henry. 
Our Children in a Changing World. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937. 


neglect is by far the most frequent cause 
of criminality with fear ranking second. 
Baker and Traphagen!? find the highest 
correlation between school difficulties and 
family recreation, with ideals of home 
taking second place, and degree of vision 
and speech defect, and children’s diseases 
at the very bottom of their list of sixty-six 
causes of behavior problems. 


Some years ago it was incorrectly as- 
sumed that mental dullness itself was the 
cause of misbehavior. But now, in the 
light of the above studies and many 
others, it is fairly certain that conduct 
problems arise only from the way that 
the school treats the dull pupil. Denied 
satisfaction in achievement, he may seek 
it by behavior involving cheating, lying, 
defiance of routine, stealing, or truancy. 
Under these circumstances the pupil re- 
ceives positive mistraining in unfortunate 
habits. While seeking to give him an 
education, the school, because of its in- 
flexible organization, has in reality pre- 
vented the child from becoming educated. 


The pupil of superior intelligence is 
also educationally maladjusted in the con- 
ventional school, for he is kept from 
progressing up to the potentialities of his 
ability. Bright children are appreciably 
less likely to develop serious conduct 
problems from this situation than are the 
dull, but some maldevelopment of per- 
sonality traits occur. Compelled to sit 
through lessons that are boresome to him, 
the gifted pupil may resort to daydream- 
ing and develop habits of seeking unreal 
satisfactions. The lack of a necessity for 
effort leads to slipshod habits of work 
which prove embarrassing in later years, 
when concentration is demanded. Some 
bright pupils devote their spare time to 

12 Baker, Harry, and Traphagen, Virginia. The 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Problem Chil- 
dren. Macmillan Company, New York, 1935. 
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mischief and thus get a reputation for bad 
conduct, even though no real maladjust- 
ment exists. A lack of provision for indi- 
vidual differences in the schools contrib- 
utes to general maladjustments in many 
children, making for discouragement, un- 
desirable interests, and conceited personal- 
ities. 

Adaptations of the school for individ- 
ual differences in ability are now being 
made in many educational systems. The 
recognition of individual differences is 
usually justified on the grounds of educa- 
tional efficiency. While this is true and 
important, considerations of mental 
hygiene present an even greater need for 
the differentiation of instruction accord- 
ing to ability. Various devices are used 
to accomplish this end. One method is to 
place the pupil in sections according to 
ability, which may then undertake the 
same subject matter at different rates of 
progress or better still, study different cur- 
ricula which are made up to suit the needs 
of each group. Another system is to give 
instruction in fundamental subjects, in 
which ability differences are most notable, 
by means of individual drill material, 
through which each pupil progresses at 
his own rate. In the child-centered school 
few provisions for individual differences 
are necessary, for each child contributes 
to the group project according to his abil- 
ity and learns while doing so. At the 
high school and college levels, various 
courses of study and electives allow for 
individual standards and directions of at- 
tainment. These differentiations are most 
efficient when educational and vocational 
guidance is available to assist the student 
in selecting a field in which he can suc- 
ceed. Adequate provision for individual 
differences at any level aids the school in 
accomplishing its primary aim, which is 
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the development of effective, socialized 
and well-balanced individuals. 

Accompanying this new aim of educa- 
tion is the new concept of discipline. Dis- 
cipline is not orderliness imposed by 
authority no more than its meaning is 
synonymous with punishment. — Discip. 
line, as properly conceived, is the training 
of independence of action, of insight into 
conduct, and of a problem-solving at- 
tack on difficulties. These ends, obvi- 
ously, can be achieved only through self- 
initiated or adjustive activity on the part 
of the pupil by which he learns to satisfy 
his motives directly, effectively, and with 
due regard for personalities of others. 

Into co"eges, high schools, and some 
of the lower schools has come a compara- 
tively new specialist, the counselor (some- 
times known as the visiting teacher), 
whose purpose it is to help the pupil 
make these adjustments and forestall later 
unadjustments. 

The counselor’s treatment of problem 
children is based upon the fact that use- 
ful citizenship and right living are the 
normal outgrowth of sound training and 
wholesome behavior in childhood and 
that the attainment of these ends is vitally 
affected by the school, environmental in- 
fluences and by the child’s attitude toward 
himself, toward others, and toward the 
opportunities and the obstacles he may en- 
counter. His scholastic progress and be- 
havior in school, his heredity, his emo- 
tional nature, his interests, ambitions, and 
dislikes and the experiences which evoke 
the reactions that shape his character thus 
become the subjects of the counselor's in- 
quiry and take her into the home, the 
classroom, or wherever a situation exists 
that may help to reveal and explain the 
causes of his difficulties. 

It is obvious that the performance of 
such a delicate and complicated task re- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Book Reviews 


EVERYDAY LIFE, BOOK II. By ETHEL 
MALTBY GEHRES. Published by the John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. List price 
$0.68. 

From modern, educationally correct pen of 
the well known reading specialist whose 
WAG, marked the beginning of a new idea in 
reading—now comes the eagerly awaited Book 
Il of the series) THE EVERYDAY LIFE 
READERS. 

This simply written book, conforming to 
the mature interests and curricula of the age 
level for Book II, takes real children to real 
places. Several of the characters learn about 
cotton by visiting a cotton field; others learn 
about milk at a dairy farm; still others fly to 
California and visit their uncle’s orange grove 
while there. A part of the rich social studies 
background is formed by these real life activi- 
ties. 

The attractive photographs not only realisti- 
cally illustrate but are linked effectively with 
the content. The illustrations have such a 
great appeal that the pupils are stirred to read 
the story behind them. 

The vocabulary is not too difficult; therefore, 
it is easier to read than any other of the series. 
There are but 167 pages containing approxi- 
mately 192 words in EVERYDAY LIFE 
BOOK, II. Thus it motivates a wealth of in- 
teresting connected material as it only averages 
1.1 new words per page. 


KEYS TO ENGLISH MASTERY. By 
FLORETTE MCNEESE AND RUTH ROGERS. 
Published by The Economy Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Price 75 cents. 

Two books of this series of text-workbooks 
were published last fall and winter for junior 
high school English. The third will be out 
in June. 

While these books use the same plan of 
keying the lessons to the text material in the 
center section of the book, the organization of 
the lessons is entirely different. The lessons 
ate divided into three exercises, Exercise A pre- 
senting the principles of grammar, Exercise B 
presenting practice in principles of good usage, 
and Exercise C presenting practice in diagram- 
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ing. Word study lessons which are correlated 
with the lessons in grammar teach the pupils 
how and why to use correct forms. The teach- 
er is furnished with separately bound inventory 
and achievement tests and also an answer book. 

The covers are most attractive and the print 
and arrangement is excellent. Latest principles 
of teaching English are expressed successfully 
for forward-looking teachers. 


KEYS TO GOOD _ ENGLISH, By 
FLORETTE MCNEESE. Published by ‘The 
Economy Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Price 
45 cents. 

In this companion series, there are three text- 
workbooks for the three grades in junior high 
school. Principles of grammar and usage are 
correlated with word study and composition. 
Comprehensive inventory tests precede each of 
the six units and separately bound achievement 
tests are furnished. Diagraming is provided 
by optional lessons. 

The text material which is permanent in the 
center section of the book offers all principles 
of grammar necessary for correct completion 
of the lessons. Lesson pages are perforated so 
that they may be torn out. Teachers are fur- 
nished with answer books. 


KEYS TO GOOD LANGUAGE. By 
ELIZABETH PRICE CULP. Published by The 
Economy Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Price 
40 cents. 

The new series of language study text-work- 
books for third through sixth grades uniquely 
bears out the title by keying each exercise to 
the text material in the center section of the 
book. Subject matter is carefully graded as to 
difficulty, thereby taking care of individual 
differences by offering optional exercises. 

The first lesson in each of the nine units is 
a diagnostic test over the principles covered in 
that unit. Achievement tests for each unit are 
bound separately. An answer book for exer- 
cise and tests is furnished the teacher. 

Ink drawings by Mary Lamb Lewis illustrate 
sentences in the exercises which are largely in- 
formative. The attractiveness of the book is 
enhanced by the cover design. Different lock 
design and color distinguishes each grade. 
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Desiderata 


By Max EHRMAN 


om PLACIDLY amid the 
noise and the haste, and remember what 
peace there may be in silence. As far as 
possible, without surrender, be on good 
terms with all persons. Speak your truth 
quietly and clearly; and listen to others, 
even to the dull and the ignorant; they too 
have their story. Avoid loud and ag- 
gressive persons; they are vexatious to the 
spirit. If you compare yourself with 
others, you may become bitter or vain, 
for always there will be greater and lesser 
persons than yourseif. Enjoy your 
achievements as well as your plans. Keep. 
interested in your own career, however 
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humble; it is a real possession in the 
changing fortunes of time. Exercise 
caution in your business affairs, for the 
world is full of trickery. But let this 
not blind you to what virtue there is; 
many persons strive for high ideals, and 
everywhere life is full of heroism. Be 
yourself. Especially do not feign affec- 
tion. Neither be cynical about love; for 
in the face of all aridity and disenchant- 
ment, it is as perennial as the grass. 
Take kindly the counsel of the years, 
gracefully surrendering the things of 
youth. Nurture strength of spirit to shield 
you in sudden misfortune. But do not dis- 
tress yourself with dark imaginings. 
Many fears are born of fatigue and lone- 
liness. Beyond a wholesome discipline, 
be gentle with yourself. You are a child 
of the universe no less than the trees and 
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ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


Hatfield, Lewis, and others 


A Three-Book and a Six-Book Series for Grades Three to Eight; a Three-Book 
Series for Junior High Schools; a Four-Book Series for Senior High Schools. 


A Distinct Contribution to Educational Thought and Practice in Harmony with 
the Report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

IN THE ACTIVITY units in these books the pupils learn English by conversing, 
discussing, reporting, taking notes, outlining, keeping records, dramatizing, 


New York 





telling stories, writing letters and using reference books. 
activities occur in each grade with increasing difficulty and attainment. 

THROUGHOUT, great emphasis is placed upon the pupil’s growth in social atti- 
tudes, such as co-operation, orderliness, courtesy, listening, individual responsi- 
bility, recognition of the rights of others, community interest, etc. 
objectives are given conscious attention in the development of language power. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 


These expressional 


All these 


Chicago 











the stars; you have a right to be here. 
And whether or not it is clear to you, no 
doubt the universe is unfolding as it 
should. Therefore be at peace with God, 
whatever you conceive Him to be. And 
whatever your labors and aspirations, in 
the noisy confusion of life, keep peace in 
your soul. With all its sham, drudgery, 
and broken dreams, it is still a beautiful 
world. Be cheerful. Strive to be happy. 


On UNITY there is 
strength” is a saying so trite as to scarcely 
bear repeating, yet many teachers are still 
trying to solve their problems individually 
or hope that some others in the profes- 
sion will solve their affairs for them. 

The local organization is the strong- 
est link in the professional chain of local, 
state, and national associations. The local 


association gives the strength and guid- 
ance to the state classroom teacher depart- 
ments and thus to the national Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Every local 
and state organization should be affiliated 
with the national Association. No teacher 
is worthy of the name who does not feel 
a sense of professional pride in being 
counted among the members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


“Hitchhiking” is forbidden by law in 
many states. It should be considered out- 
lawed in any profession. Whatever is 
done by the organizations benefits every 
teacher in the nation. Every teacher 
should be willing and anxious to pay his 
way. Let’s all put our shoulders to the 
task ahead of us and turn the wheel of 
progress that much _ faster—Myrile 
Hooper Dahl, President, Classroom 
Teachers. 
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FOR GOOD 
POSITIONS 

FOR GOOD 
TEACHERS 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary —533 Genesee Valley Trust Bidg. 


Write for a list of agen- 
cies recognized and 
recommended by 


Rochester, N. Y. leading educators 











Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 


Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE Economy ComMPpaANy—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


LyoNs & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 











e extend a 
cordial invitation to every- 
one attending the K. E. A. 
to visit our booth No. 26 
in the Exhibit Hall. 


AUGSBURG 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC., 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 














Conducted Tours 


TO 


NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


FREE—Project lessons and outline 
maps on the HUDSON RIVER VAL. 
LEY. 10c postage will bring a set for 
your primary class and a colored pan- 
orama of the WORLD'S FAIR. 


10 years a travel conductor; 5 years Direc- 
tor Peabody College Educational Tours 


JOE’S TOURS 


Joe W. Austin 
46 Bluegrass Avenue Fort Thomas, Ky. 


“When you go—go with Joe” 
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MACMILLAN CoMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 Kennedy Court, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE McCoRMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


§coTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—ML. W. F 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


WorLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


WorLD Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Some people never leayn anything be- 
cause they understand everything too 
soon.—Po pe. 


It is not titles that reflect honor on men, 
but men on their titles —Machiavelli. 





New and Interesting... 


KENTUCKIANA 


Every Teacher who visits the K. E. A. 
Convention should take 
time off to see our Ken- 
tuckiana. 


Special Prices for teachers only will pre- 
vail at our K. E. A. exhibit 
during the convention only. 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Exercise is important 
to a child’s health and 
so are desks that prevent 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyc 





Exercise such as the lad shown above is enjoying, 
is a vital part of a boy’s training. But such exercise occu- 
pies only a few moments of his day. He spends hours at 
his school desk. 
That is why it is so im- 
portant that obsolete, ill-fit- 
ting desks be replaced by 
desks and seats designed to 
build good posture habits. 
The American Seating 
Company manufactures 
school seating with pos- 
ture advantages—seating 
equipment that meets your 
needs exactly—at every 
cost level. Your inquiry will 
bring complete details. 


<M 
® 
Se 


Se 
GRAND ‘RAPIDS, ean 


ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO., 
DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA 
TO SERVE YOU 
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K.E.A. VISITORS 


APRIL 12-16, 1939 
SEE ON DISPLAY AT BOOTHS 28-29 


ELEMENTARY TEXTS 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
MUSIC BOOKS 
WORKBOOKS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET 
Representative: French A. Maggard, Frankfort 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























FREE UNIT BUILDER 
K. E. A. CONVENTION 


Claim your copy by calling at Booth 32 
and citing this advertisement. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Are you making your college training 
pay for itself? 


Are you seeking pleasant and profit- 
able work? 


If so, write any one of the following 
Kentucky teachers or librarians about 
permanent or vacation employment: 


PEARL FIGHTMASTER 
KEY NAPIER 
IARDELLA LYNCH JESSIE WATKINS 
BLANCHE B. THATCHER 


Give business or professional experience 
and telephone number. 


Address letler in care of 


THE FRONTIER PRESS DIST. CO. 


1110 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Through the World 
Federation Associations 


(Continued from page 33) 


faculty members, or major fraction there: 
of, with voting privileges in the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


The Board may elect as patrons emt- 
nent educators and persons distinguished 
for their interest in education. 


Goodwill members—The World Fed- 
eration is undertaking to build a chain 
of ten thousand links to encircle the 
earth to be known as the World Good- 
will Legion. The membership fee is $2 
or equivalent, open to people evety- 
where. Members will receive regularly 
the magazine World Education and 
other publications.. The membership yeat 
is from July 1 to June 30. 
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MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 





MOREHEAD 3s 


K, E. A. Breakfast, Friday 7:30 
Bluegrass Room, Brown Hotel 
Make reservations through 
Extension Department 


°, 


SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 


Total necessary expense including fees, room, board, and books 
approximately $70.00 


SUMMER SESSIONS: June 12 to July 15. 


- KENTUCKY 


July 17 to August 19 


K. E. A. 
Headquarters 

Lobb 
Brown 


High School 
Visiting Day 


otel May 5 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE H. A. BABB, PRESIDENT 














Following the Tokyo convention in 
1937 the W. F. E. A. formed a Travel 
Bureau designed to be of service to teach- 
ers in connection with world travel. The 
commissions obtained through these tours 
will give the W. F. E. A. some financial 
support with which to carry on its work. 
For the 1939 convention at Rio de Janei- 
10 the travel service has chartered the S. S. 
Rotterdam. Hundreds of educators from 
North America are planning to attend the 
conference and at the same time take ad- 
vantage of the splendid opportunity 
offered to visit many of the important 
cities of South America and become bet- 
ter acquainted with our “good neighbors” 
of the Southern Continent. 


The president for 1937-39 is Paul Mon- 








TEACHERS 


Vacation or part-time Position 
Investigate! 


Many school men and women have found 
this so pleasant and profitable that they 
have _become members of our permanent 
organization. 

Write NOW for full details; give age, experience, 


training—be sure to specify choice of Kentucky 
territory and date available. 


The Quarrie Corporation 
85E.Gey Street - - + Columbus, Ohio 


ae 








roe, Garrison, N. Y.; the secretary-gen- 
eral is Uel W. Lamkin, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. Address communications to 
Kentucky Education Association, 1423 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





—Ya 


Don’t let accide.:ts and sickness spoil 


-without a care! 


your vacation time this year. Play 
safe. Let the protecting arm of the 
T.C.U. follow you everywhere—on the 
road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete 
T.C.U. Policy that will give you protection during 
the rest of the school year, through the long summer 
vacation and well into the Fall—six long months—at 
an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon without 
obligation. No agent will call. 
962 T.C.U. Bldg. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS gl 9 
- ——-FREE INFORMATION COUPON - — — - 


To the T.C.U., 962 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher in 


FREE 
Identification 


Tag for Your I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whele 


Traveling story and the free bag tag. 
Bag My Name is 
Send coupon My Address is 




















= SSS SS NO AGENT WILL CALL— — ———— 
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Don’t 
Get a Loan 


until you ask yourself 
this question 


It’s always wise to avoid borrowing if you can. So be- 
fore you get a loan, ask yourself this question. Will my 
loan help me to help myself—will it help me out of my 
difficulty, not get me in deeper? Unless a loan will really 
help you, don’t borrow. 


Borrow on your note 

But if a loan is the answer to vour problem, Household 
Finance invites you to apply for $20 to $300. You need 
no security to borrow from Household. You merely sign 
a promissory note. Nocredit inquiries are made of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan promptly, privately an | 
without embarrassment. Repayment of vour loan may 
be made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly installments 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest you. Or you can borrow by mail 
The coupon below will bring you complete information 

Many persons can benefit from guidance in mone 
management. So Household shows borrowers how rt» 
practice budgeting—how to get more from their in 
comes through better buying. Household’s practic”! 
booklets on money management and better buymanshi» 
help thousands of families every day. Teachers use these 
impartial guides as texts. You may obtain copies at vou 
nearest Household branch. Or ask for information about 
the Household Finance Library of Consumer Education 
on the margin of the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Beluu 
LouISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 429) 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


Phone 3-3137 





Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 


Address 








State 


Amount of Salary $.........-... 


City 





Amount | desire to borrow $......... ... - 
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The Problem Child 
and Educational Guidance 


(Continued from page 36) 


quires insight, skill, and a high degree of 
personal fitness. For not only do the 
problems of these children involve an in- 
finite variety of contributing causes which 
must be disentangled in each particular 
case, but they require an intimate knowl- 
edge of the resources of the school, the 
home, and the community, if the difficul- 
ties are to be wisely removed and replaced 
by helpful influences. 


The counselor's services are devoted 
primarily to the needs of those individual 
children who present problems of scholar- 
ship or conduct of a baffling, erratic, 
troublesome, or suspicious nature, or who 
show signs of apparent neglect or other 
difficulties which the regular staff of the 
school finds itself unable to understand or 
to deal with unaided. Such children in- 
clude those who, for some unaccountable 
reason, fall below standard in scholar- 
ship, although they are not subnormal; 
the repeater, the restive, the over-age who 
are counting the days until they may go 
to work; the precocious and the gifted 
who have difficulty in finding full scope 
or wholesome outlet for their interests 
and abilities; the adolescent who appear 
unable, without special guidance, to avoid 
the pitfalls they encounter; those whose 
conduct gives suspicion of undesirable 
companionship or unwholesome interests 
and shows tendencies toward unsocial 
behavior or delinquency; the irritable, the 
worried, the violent-tempered, and the re- 
pressed; the indescribable who are pet- 
petually stumbling into difficulties or get- 
ting out of tune with their environment 
and who are always in need of counsel; 
and the apparently neglected, abused, or 
‘over-worked, whose home conditions ap- 
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pear so adverse that special assistance, 
supervision, or guidance is needed. 

Such children, unless early adjustment 
js made, not only miss the full advantage 
which school affords, but may drift from 
bad to worse, arriving only too frequently 
at the children’s court or some other 
agency. The counselor is _ specially 
equipped to meet these problems. She (or 
he) not only finds out why things are not 
going right in the lives of these children, 
but also takes back to the class teacher, 
the parent, or the clinic, the essential in- 
formation needed to meet their individual 
limitations. In order to do this effec- 
tively, it is frequently necessary for her to 
work intensively on cases for a long 
period of time. Despite this fact, she 
cannot always be successful in overcoming 
obstacles that may be hindering the child’s 
progress. In the great majority of cases, 
however, her efforts do produce results 











MURRAY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
* 
K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 


Brown Hotel, where alumni meet old 
friends and make new ones. Visitors 
welcome at all times. Superintend- 
ents and other officials may obtain 
complete information concerning suit- 
able teachers for vacancies. 


ANNUAL K. E. A. BREAKFAST 
8:00 o’clock, Friday, April 14, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. Plates 60c. Reserved 
through Extension Office before 
K. E. A., later at headquarters. 

GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 
Friday, April 14, 8:00 P.M., general 
program. 

SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 12 to July 15. July 17 to Au- 
gust 19. 
JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 





























TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back 
sections) complete Text mat- 
erial in center section. Tests 
furnished with class orders. 
ELEMENTAR Y—‘‘Keys to Good Language"’ 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
List Price 40c Each 
JUNIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to Good English"’ for 
Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Achievement Tests) 
List Price 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to English Mastery” 
for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests)... 75c Each 
USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


CHILD’S HEALTH 
Combination 

TEXT-ACTIVIT Y Books 
All Material for complete 
course at one low cost. 
The authors, John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston, 
are authorities on Health ed- 
ucation. Material contains 
most successful elements 
developed during years of 
classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- 
TIVITY material. 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price.........40c Each 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price...........45c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill material, 
properly selected and present- 
ed to develop perfection in 
basic fundamentals. Drill 
material covers 36 weeks .. . 
gives reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detaching. 


DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND INSPECTION.COPIES - 


© THE ECONOMY CO. ® 


290 SPRING ST. WN. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘COME BACK 7 oO) 


Make your summer 1939 vacation an 
inspiring and restful one. Re-live Vir- 
ginia’s romantic past, rambling along 


her beautiful scenic trails ,.. pausing | | 


**for a spell’’ at a rustic mountain re- 
treat or gay seaside resort. Excellent 
railway service .. 
and splendid hotels for any budget! 
Come once . . . and evermore you’ll 
say, ‘“‘Carry me back to Old nia!” 


&, 
Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’”’ 
(Ltmtied supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 


914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginta Educational Motion Pictures 
Wrise for special pamphlet. 


. modern highways 





of a far-reaching character and secure a 
satisfactory adjustment of the child’s dif. 
ficulties. 

As a result of the new facts the coun- 
selor discovers, the school is enabled to 
see what the actual situation is and to 
become aware of the real need of the 
child. It can often modify requirements 
to meet the newly seen limitations by 
changing the class, transferring the child 
to a special school, shifting emphasis from 
one place of school work to another, 
adopting a new approach to the child or 
connecting his school work more closely 
with his outside interests. 


Frequently desired results may be 
effected by changing the child’s own atti- 
tude toward the problem, through expla- 
nation of his conduct and its consequences, 
through encouragement and supervision, 
or through the substitution of wholesome 
activities for harmful ones. 


Many times the adjustment of the diff. 
culty lies in the home. A change in diet 
or in hours of sleeping may be desirable, 
or perhaps a shifting of certain chores, a 
lightening of housework, a cessation of 
illegal occupations, the correction of con- 
ditions which make for immorality, a 
change in attitude toward the child or in 
methods of discipline, or an increased in- 
terest in his success or failure at school. 


To remedy some situations, the child 
or family may be put in touch with a 
social agency that will furnish relief or 
employment, a playground director or 
club leader who will furnish substitutes 
for exciting dime novels or unwholesome 
movies, a convalescent home for an in- 
valid parent, a day nursery to relieve an 
older child of the burden of caring for 
younger children while the mother is at 
work, a psychiatric or medical clinic, a 
foster home, or a score or more agencies 


* and opportunities of a special character, 
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EASTER 


KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 








1939 —— SUMMER SCHOOL —— 1939 
FIRST TERM BEGINS JUNE 12 


FEATURES 
- Music Camp, June 18-July 22 
. Conference on ‘‘Professional Relations’’, June 13-16 
. Conference on ‘‘Rural Education’’, June 19-23 
. Conference on ‘‘Reading Problems’’, June 26-30 
. Conference on ‘‘Contemporary Affairs’’, July 3-7 


SECOND TERM JULY 17 








K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 
BROWN HOTEL 





EASTERN BREAKFAST 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
ROOF GARDEN— BROWN 


HIGH SCHOOL DAY 
FRIDAY, MAY 5 











depending upon the local resources that 
can be mobilized in any particular case. 


Faced with the problem of educating 
all children, the school is gradually un- 
bending to meet the child, and while it 
is still far from reaching its goal, it is 
steadily moving forward. It is coming to 
see that ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body’ 
is not the end, but a means to the real 
end of education, which is sound be- 
havior. It is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized that the emotional reactions of the 
child to his experience in school and in 
the world outside its walls plays a vital 
part in the school’s main purpose to train 
for right living and wholesome citizen- 
ship. ; 

It would mark a distinct step forward, 
therefore, if the school would undertake 
to handle the problems of behavior, from 
the beginning of school life, with the 
same energy which has characterized its 
efforts to understand and develop the in- 
tellectual and physical capacities of chil- 
dren. With the help of the psychologist 
and the physician it has sought to provide 
special classes for physical and mental de- 
fectives and to grade its former “normal” 
children according to their varied degrees 
of intellectual ability. Wéith the help of 
the psychiatrist, it should seek to appraise 
their emotional nature and to care espe- 
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cially for the so-called neurotic. How 
children act, in school and out, and why 
they act as they do are therefore of the 
utmost importance to education. 
Educators who ask for figs and get 
thistles must “‘accept them in good faith 
and make the best of them as—thistles. 
Some of the species are most lovely.” 





The way to gain friends is to be one. 
—Michelet. 





PERE RRR RRR REPRE 8 
A distinctive service to teachers 
and schools for thirty-seven years 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 








REAL OPPORTUNITY 


for Vacation Months 


ENJOY A SUMMER WITH PAY 


You can earn $50 or more weekly co- 

operating with Superintendents in pre- 

senting Activity work to schools and 

teachers. No investment. Car required. 

Write fully, giving age, education, and 
date can begin work. 


John W. Branch THE QUARRIE CORP. 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


We're glad to have gottea 
this letter beeause the sub- 
ject is very eonstantly in our 
minds: 


€CNever before have I seen such 
wonderful housekeeping. Last 
night, just for fun, I moved the 
bed, bureau and desk—not a speck 
of dirt or dust could I find even 
in these ‘danger spots’. Clean- 
liness is neat to godliness—and 
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HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, 
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Incorporaled 
Utalioners oc Cngravers 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


During the Convention shall appreciate your calling at our 
Booth #30 Columbia Gymnasium. 


Factory 418-420 W. Main Street 
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CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


FOUNDED 1819 


K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS K. E. A. 
BREAKFAST FOR MEN LUNCHEON FOR WOMEN 
KENTUCKY HOTEL AT FRENCH VILLAGE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 12:30 P.M. FRIDAY, APR. 
BROWN HOTEL | o 
SUMMER SESSION - EIGHT WEEKS TERM - OPENS JUNE 12 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE PRESIDENT, CENTRE COLLEGE, DANVILLE, KY. 



































Oousrry has been regarded | COME EARLY! STAY LATE! 


in the past as a way to make a living. J Make your summer happy and prosperous selling 
i os: ‘ e Library and Reference Books to schools. Fine 
believe it is the great new realization of opportunity for competent school men and 
‘ : : women. Liberal arrangement—weekly payment. 
Business America that industry can be Detail on request. 


something far finer and bigger, a way to | GEO. E. DUM COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
make a life—Ernest T. Trigg. 














In this theatre of man’s life, it is re- 
served only for God and angels to be look- 
ers-on.—Pythagoras. 


2521 sa) | (e<iiz<if3<)) 
a . 
It is not enough to be busy; so are the s s N Y \ | “ | MI 


ants. The question is: What are we busy 


dost? —Thoreas. =| MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS 


: for 
A man who cannot mind his own busi- sl 
ness is not fit to be trusted with the king’s. (aes Geography 


—Saville. (aes Histo ry 


Few things are impossible to diligence fae Biology 
and skill.—Johnson. 3 Will Greet You at 


sh BOOTH 60 
It takes vision and courage to create—it Es K. E. A. Convention 


takes faith and courage to prove. ze Louisville, April 12-15 


—Owen D. Young. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Eiston Ave. 
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The mould of a man’s fortune is in his 
own hands.—Bacon. 
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A Complete 
SCHOOL SERVICE! 


Featuring all items of equipment and supplies used in the 
average school . . . every one made by a reputable manu- 
facturer . . . every one guaranteed to be exactly as repre- 
sented ...and priced to make it distinctly to your 
advantage to buy ALL your requirements from us. 





We Carry the Following Quality 
Lines of Equipment and Supplies 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY A. J. NYSTROM & COMPANY 
Classroom and Auditorium Seating Maps, Globes, Charts 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION HEYER CORPORATION 
Precision Projectors and Equipment Duplicating Machines, Supplies 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. BACON & VINCENT CO. 
Filing Equipment, Metal Furniture Home Economics Equipment 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER CO. 
Lockers, Playground & Gym Equipment Laboratory Apparatus, Chemicals 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Blackboards, Erasers, Crayon Kindergarten and Primary Materials 


& 
x 
4 


DuPONT TONTINE COMPANY Floor Finishes and Janitor Supplies of 
Window Shades all kinds 





Order Complete Requirements from 
Us and Save Transportation Costs 


THE NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., No., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVES 
G. E. ECKSTEIN, West ROLLIE F. MOORE, Central W. HENRY McCORD, East 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


HIGH SCHOOL K. E. A. K. E. A. 
SENIOR DAY HEADQUARTERS BREAKFAST 
APRIL 7 SEELBACH HOTEL FRIDAY, APRIL 14 

















ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL AT WESTERN 
FIRST TERM OPENS JUNE 12 











Visit 
Y. W. Cc. A. CAFETERIA 
During K. E. A. 
Lunch 11:30-1:00 Dinner 4:45-7:00 
Delicious Food at Reasonable Prices 


Broadway at Second 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 











OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MENTOR, KY. 


We serve promptly and efficiently both 
teachers and school officials. See our repre- 
sentative in Exhibit Hall during the K. E. A. 











Pleasant, wholesome 
CHEWING GUM 
helps keep you alert 





ee gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum 
helps increase the blood flow to your 
head. This tends to make you feel more 
wide awake and keener minded. At the 
same time, sweet, pleasant-tasting chewing 
gum supplies a quick pick-up of energy. 
That is why chewing gum helps keep you 
alert at your work. . . it is an aid in fighting 
fatizue and drowsiness. There’s a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Food, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise, +-+ 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 














Library Department, 
Berea College, 
Rereg. Ky. 


A Cordial Welcome 
Awaits You During K. E. A. 


| ‘ 
AT THE il 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY HEADQUARTERS located in | \ 
Parlors A, B, and C, of the Brown Hotel, where the University ; 
will maintain a registration service to assist you in locating 
your friends and where you may secure information regard- 


ing the Summer Session, Teacher Placement Service, Ex- 
tension courses, and other departments of the University, 








and at the 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY RECEPTION in the Ballroom of 
the Brown Hotel on Thursday evening, April 13, from 10 to 12. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO STUDY THIS SUMMER WITH 
EMINENT SCHOLARS? 


When you visit our K. E. A. headquarters, ask about courses 
to be offered this summer at the University of Kentucky by 
the regular staff and by a visiting faculty composed of such 
outstanding educators as: Harry Elmer Barnes, Donald D. 
Durrell, Ernest R. Groves, Gladys Hoagland Groves, John D. 
Black, Frank Pierrepont Graves, Laura Zirbes, Gertrude 
Whipple, E. A. Taylor. 


WHY NOT DECIDE NOW TO ATTEND UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 


University of Kentuck 
LEXINGTON 


FRANK L. McVEY, President 














